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In several places large stores of corn were collected                    I

by the government authorities, but with the greatest
possible secrecy. Private people were expressly for-
bidden to do this, and informers were encouraged to
betray them. A poor fellow, having bethought him-
self of informing against one of the stores alluded to
above, was severely punished for his pains. The Par-
liament assembled to debate upon these disorders. It
came to the resolution of submitting various proposals
to the King, which it deemed likely to improve the con-
dition of the country, and offered to send its Conseillers
to examine into the conduct of the monopolists. As
soon as the King heard of this, he flew into a strange
passion, and his first intention was to send a harsh
message to the Parliament to attend to law trials, and
not to mix with matters that did not concern it. The
chancellor did not dare to represent to the King that
what the Parliament wished to do belonged to its prov-
ince, but calmed him by representing the respect and
affection with which the Parliament regarded him, and
that he was master either to accept or refuse its offers.
No reprimand was given, therefore, to the Parliament,
but it was informed that the King prohibited it from
meddling with the corn question. However accus-
tomed the Parliament, as well as all the other public
bodies, might be to humiliations, it was exceedingly
vexed by this treatment, and obeyed with the greatest
grief. The public was, nevertheless, much affected by
the conduct of the Parliament, and felt that if the
Finance Ministry had been innocent in the matter, the
King would have been pleased with what had taken
place, which was in no respect an attack on the abso-